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Doing Theology as Mission 
Ada María Isasi-Díaz 


For most Hispanic theologians doing theology is a vocation.' This 
means that I identify myself as a mujerista theologian and spend my time 
doing theology because I believe that this is the best way I can contribute to 
the struggle for justice in our world. Furthermore, because I believe that I am 
at my best precisely when I am struggling for justice, I do not experience a rift 
between who I am, what I do, and what I believe is my Christian vocation. 
With this in mind I want to start by offering my free services as “theological 
conversation partner” to Hispanic students and to my colleagues in theology. 
As several Hispanic students and colleagues know, I am willing to take the 
initiative in this matter: I often have asked for copies of your school papers 
_ and articles, I have read them carefully, commented on them, and dialogued at 
length about the theological work of those interested. I do this and will 
continue to do it because I believe that respecting and embracing differences, 
entering into dialogue, and establishing effective solidarity are all intrinsic 
elements of justice. Unless we know each other in more than a cursory way, 
unless we dialogue with each other in depth, unless we are willing to stand in 
solidarity with each other, justice among us will not flourish. 

Faith and gospel values guide my doing theology. For me the 
unfolding of the kin-dom of God’ theology because I believe that this is the 
best way I can contribute to the struggle for justice in our world. Furthermore, 
because I believe that I am at my best precisely when I am struggling for 
justice, I do not experience a rift between who I am, what I do, and what 1 
believe is my Christian vocation. With this in mind 1 want to start by offering 
my free services as “theological conversation partner” to Hispanic students 
and to my colleagues in theology. As several Hispanic students and 
colleagues know, I am willing to take the initiative in this matter: I often have 
asked for copies of your school papers and articles, I have read them carefully, 
commented on them, and dialogued at length about the theological work of 
those interested. I do this and will continue to do it because I believe that 
respecting and embracing differences, entering into dialogue, and establishing 
effective solidarity are all intrinsic elements of justice. Unless we know each 
other in more than a cursory way, unless we dialogue with each other in depth, 
unless we are willing to stand in solidarity with each other, justice among us 


will not flourish. 


! This article is a slightly revised version of a presentation I gave at the gathering of PhD 
grantees of the Hispanic Theological Initiative at which also present were a number of Hispanic 


theologians. 


2 I use “kin-dom” instead of the traditional “kingdom” because the latter is a sexist and classist 
term that does not convey today what it did at the time of the gospels. Besides, “kin-dom” refers 
to family, a very important institution for Latinas and Latinos. 1 first heard “kin-dom” from 


Georgenne Wilson, OSF. 
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Faith and gospel values guide my doing theology. For me the 
unfolding of the kin-dom of God’ is a task in which we all have to participate 
just as it is a gift we must be open to receive. So, in doing theology as well as 
in all other areas of my life, what motivates me is my search for concrete ways 
to participate in the struggle for justice. All of us belong to several 
communities, and we have an obligation to each of them. As my abuela used 
to say, we cannot be “candelita de la calle y oscuridad de la casa,” (light in 
the streets and darkness at home). The struggle for justice, therefore, has to 
include the way we live as members of the different communities to which we 
belong. My insistence in dialoguing with Hispanic students and theologians 
has to do with my belief that we must be a just community, a community 
where each one is known and valued. This does not mean that we all have to 
agree with each other, or even like each other. It does mean, however, that we 
cannot dismiss each other, that we have to be committed to hearing each other 
out, to dialoguing and even arguing with each other, to taking each other into 
consideration. 

This long introduction is also my first point: we have to continue to 
be a community of Hispanic/Latina theologians because community and 
solidarity are essential to the unfolding of the kin-dom of God. Besides, there 
is the fact that we recognize community, family, hermandad as key in our 
culture. We can pursue our ideal of teología de conjunto, if we see dialogue, 
embracing differences, and solidarity among ourselves as part of our 
theological enterprise The famous dictum of St. Augustine: “in necessaris 
unitas, in diversis libertas, in omnia caritas, ” will serve me as a framework 
for developing how we are to strengthen our sense of being a community of 
Hispanic/Latina theologians. 

We cannot know the “unity in what is necessary” until we articulate 
the foundational elements of Hispanic/Latina theology. Analyzing our 
published work I have found the following elements. First, our theology 
comes out of our people’s beliefs (some of us use that as source material), and 
it sees itself as having to be accountable to our people. Some of us hold 
ourselves accountable in a more direct way than others but all of us believe 
that we must somehow rendir cuentas to our communities. The importance of 
the beliefs of Latinas and Latinos is what makes popular religion a locus 
theologicus for us. Second, we all believe that our theological enterprise has a 
ministerial function, that it somehow contributes to the living of the faith of 
our people. Some of us are more involved in grassroots Hispanic/Latina 
communities, some of us are involved only in an academic community. But 
the sense of responsibility to Hispanics/Latinas and the belief that we are 
called to help our communities understand better and live more fully what 


? In the “Afterwords” of Hispanic/Latino Theology, 1 indicated that to be a theological 
community means also that we have to respect grassroot Latinas and Latinos as intellectuals, as 
admirably capable of explaining their religious beliefs and practices. This continues to be for me 
an important element in our work as a community of theologians elaborating a teologia de 
conjunto. Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz and Fernando Segovia, eds., Hispanic/Latino Theology: 
Challenge and Promise (Minneapolis: Fortress Press), 371-372. 
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they believe is intrinsic to what it means for us to be Hispanic/Latina 
theologians. Third, there is an underlying sense of liberation-salvation in all 
our theology. For some the understanding of liberation is intrinsic to the 
understanding of salvation, for others it may be less central, and we do not all 
have the same way of explaining what salvation means. But I have not come 
across a single one of us who does not think that our theology has to 
contribute to the struggle of our people for justice. Fourth, our theology is 
grounded in the reality of our people, in our socio-economic-political reality, 
and the main paradigm we can use for understanding and describing such 
reality is mestizaje/mulatez. 

These seem to be the elements that we have found essential and 
necessary and around which we have built our unitas. But there are threats to 
unitas. Years ago Gustavo Gutiérrez warned us about two great dangers in the 
struggle for liberation: one is the salida fácil, the easy way out, and the other, 
the salida individual, the individualistic way out. 

I am convinced, until I am shown differently, that until 
Hispanic/Latinas are able to change the structures, if one of us who is part of a 
minority group makes it in the present structures in an isolated fashion, it is 
usually at the expense of the rest. If only one of us makes it, it is because it is 
almost always beneficial to the dynamics of control and oppression of the 
dominant group. The dominant group needs to look good in its dealings with 
minority groups so it usually does one of several things.* One strategy is to 
say repeatedly that they feel guilty and that they are sorry without changing 
anything. Wallowing in guilt is an effective way of feeling and looking good 
without doing anything to change the situation. Another strategy is to choose 
one or a scattered few of the minority group and allow them to move ahead in 
a very controlled way. These few then enter into the dynamics of the salida 
facil and the salida individual, making it where no one else of their group is 
allowed to succeed. What is harmful is not that this or that member of a 
minority group makes it in the system but that he or she makes it at the 
expense of the community. She or he makes it by being as non-Hispanic as 
possible, which in itself clearly indicates that they are Hispanic. The salida 
facil and the salida individual considerably weaken or perhaps even erase 
what Jeanette Rodriguez calls “cultural memory.” They no longer see the 
need to hold on or contribute to Hispanics” “need for identity, salvation, hope, 
and resistance to annihilation.” 

Furthermore, their way of being as they attempt to fit into the 
dominant group, the way they have bought into the present system, then 
becomes the criterion by which the rest of us are judged. These few privileged 


4 Members of the dominant group in this country need to look good because they certainly do not 
want to be called oppressors. There is also the fact that they need to pacify 
marginalized/minority groups. We are, after all, needed as workers and consumers. 


5 Jeanette Rodriguez, “Sangre llama a sangre: Cultural Memory as a Source of Theological 
Insight,” in Hispanic/Latino Theology, p. 123. 
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Hispanics make it using the contributions of Hispanics all along the way but 
forgetting what they owe their community once they succeed. They are the 
hijo or hija who thinks that they owe nothing to father or mother, abuelita or 
tia, or the Latina professor who insists she owes nothing to mujeristas, or 
those Hispanic/Latinas who think they owe nothing to affirmative action. 

In the dynamics of the salida facil and the salida individual not only 
is the community used and the way the dominant group regards assimilation 
re-enforced, but also, quite frequently, there is a stepping on the heads of 
others in the community. They step on our heads by siding with the dominant 
group against our strategies; they step on our heads by not taking our work 
seriously; they step on our heads by using the publications of the dominant 
group to attack our work; they step on our heads by allowing themselves to be 
used by organizations and movements that have dispensed with others of us 
because we have insisted on bringing along the perspectives and struggles of 
our communities. 

The salida facil and the salida individual militate against the “in 
necessaris_unitas.” Only if it were a strategy of the community to advance 
one person whom it would hold accountable, who would have a concrete plan 
of action to open doors for other Hispanics/Latinas, who would work to 
change policies and structures, or to influence them in such a way that others 
from our community could join him or her, only in such a scenario is the 
salida individual acceptable. In such'a situation la _salida individual stops 
being an individualist attempt to leave the community behind and becomes a 
strategy for liberation and, therefore, it is not a salida facil. 

What does Augustine’s “in diversis libertas” offer our theological 
enterprise? Undoubtedly there are differences among us, differences of focus 


and perspectives. And, as Augustine advises, when it comes to differences we 


must have a real sense of libertas. This is possible only if we understand 
differences in a non-essentialist way.* This means that differences are not 
necessarily contradictory nor do they necessarily exclude each other. In most 
differences there are still elements of sameness or at least likeness. It is 
precisely those elements of sameness or likeness that make dialogue possible, 


for no matter how small they are, they make empathy and a common search - 


possible. These points of sameness or likeness make it possible for us to 
overcome the feeling of being threatened by what we perceive as different. 
Now, we have to remember that dialogue is not a matter of convincing the 
other to see things our way. Dialogue means finding together a third place, a 
place constituted by some of what the other says and some of what we say, a 
place that is not static, that is always in the process of being shaped and 
defined and that is neither exclusively ours or theirs so we can all claim it and 
be in it together. Dialogue requires participants to think that what others are 
saying might be right, ant this in turn might require us to realize that what we 
are thinking might be at least partially wrong. 


* For an insightful explanation of the dynamics of differences as non-essential see, Iris Marion 


Young, Justice and the Politics of Difference (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 
Chapter 6. 
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In order to see differences in a non-essentialist way and to have a true 
spirit of dialogue we have to de-center ourselves, we have to give up what 
María Lugones and Elizabeth Spelman have called “boomerang vision” in 
which one establishes oneself as center and uses oneself and one’s ideas as the 
sole criterion for rightfulness and usefulness.” If we could hold the other and 
what the other thinks as the criterion, we might be able to see what we lack in 
our theological work. This way of thinking and acting will make it possible 
for us to have libertas when it comes to differences. Only then will we be able 
to really embrace differences, instead of ignoring them or celebrating them as 
a way of skirting them without appearing rude. 

So Augustine’s “in diversis libertas” translates for us into seeing 
differences as enriching, into seeing them as opportunities for growth and for 
better understanding, as opportunities for being more creative in our 
theological enterprise, in short, in contributing more effectively to the 
struggles for justice of our people. 

The third part of St. Augustine’s dictum is “in all things charity.” In 
our Hispanic/Latina teologia de conjunto this means that we have to be careful 
about how we disagree with each other. Our disagreements can be due to 
differences of experience, differences in the schemas we use to analyze 
experiences, differences in what our goals are, differences in how much we 
think that effects or results must be part of our consideration.* In my view the 
“in omnia caritas "of Augustine requires of us always to indicate our points of 
agreement. Furthermore, I believe that unless we are directly taking issues 
with what someone has said, there is no need, from the perspective of 
academic honesty and integrity, to say that we differ from someone else or 
that we are doing what others have not done. There is much that has not been 
done so instead of making the central thesis what has not been said, build on 
what has been said and then move on to your own contribution. In concrete, 
do not say, “ X says this but I say that,” when the “this” that “X” says does not 
necessarily include, exclude, or contradict the “that” you are saying. Do not 
say, “I am saying this, which X has not said ,” unless are arguing that the 
omission is central to what X has said. 

The “in omnia caritas ” leads us to build, to contribute more elements 
to the diversity without diminishing, making fun of, or denying elements that 
are not intrinsic to the ideas each one of us has developed. It also requires us 
to take into consideration the fact that we are within the academy a minority 
group, a marginalized voice, and as such we live in a lucha. For marginalized 
people within the academy respect is not theirs to lose as it is for the dominant 
group, but it is something we have to gain over and over again. Our struggles 


7 María Lugones and Elizabeth V. Spelman, “Have We Got a Theory for You! Feminist Theory, 
Cultural Imperialism, and the Demand for the “The Woman's Voice,” Women's Studies 
International Forum 6, no. 6 (1983): 573-81. 


8 Charles S. Peirce, Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, vol. 5, ed. Charles Hartshorne 


and Paul Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), 5.2, 5.135, 5.82-5.92. I am 
grateful to Robert LaSalle whose writings and discussions have guided my reading of Peirce. 
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are relativized and minimized and the space we have gained for our 
theological enterprise --when we have gained it-- is always threatened by the 
persistent belief that what we have has been given to us on the basis of our 
ethnicity and not our competence.? This is a very real lucha and some 
Hispanic/Latina students have already experienced this in their own flesh. We 
who have teaching positions experience it so' often that at times we fail to be 
surprised! Why then contribute to the minimizing and degrading of 
Hispanic/Latino enterprise by criticizing or negating what others of us have 
said? The “in omnia caritas” requires we do exactly the opposite. We need 
to make an effort to find points of agreement and similarity, to quote each 
other, to use each other’s work to backup our own arguments and modes of 
discourse. We need to build on each other instead of tearing each other down. 
We need to be a strong community to carry out the lucha instead of 
contributing to our own marginalization by arguing against each other, by 
excluding each other, by not listening to and taking into consideration what 
has happened historically in the academy with Latinas and Latinos.'” 

“In necessaris unitas, in diversis libertas, in omnia caritas.” This is 
what Hispanic/Latina theologians must be about as a community of 
theologians claiming to elaborate a teología de conjunto that we believe 
contributes to the struggles for liberation of our people and to the flourishing 
of the kin-dom of God. 

An important present issue that is bringing some tensions to our 
teologia de conjunto and which we need to discuss is, how do we bring 
together postmodern and liberation trajectories or is this even a possibility? 


Both postmodernism and liberationist thought, I believe, have a 
critical understanding of how power, knowledge and subjectivity are related." 
I hope that postmodern thought is as committed as liberationist thought to 
opening spaces and providing opportunities for what Michael Foucault called 
“the insurrection of subjugated knowledges.” I want to give postmodernism 
the benefit of the doubt but I remain suspicious of the postmodern so-called 
“celebration of differences” because I do not see it leading to a true embracing 


? Fernando Segovia, “Theological Education and Scholarship as Struggle: The Life of 
Racial/Ethnic Minorities in the Profession,” in Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology, vol. 2, 
number 2, p. 9, footnote no. 


'° Though, certainly, we cannot expect others to do what other have done or the way they have 
done it, it would be foolish for us not to learn from each other, to benefit from each others 
experiences. It would be foolish for me to apply for a job at Harvard Divinity School -- I have 
no interest in doing so, I will not do so, though I have invited to do so -- without talking to the 
people of “Nueva Generación,” the Hispanic/Latino student group there that has been struggling 
for spaces and recognition of the need of a Latina and Latino voice in the institution. Likewise it 
would be foolish for you to take on the task of coordinator of the Hispanic/Latino group in the 
AAR without talking to one or several of us who have done that job. 


'' T am grateful to Vereen Parnell, a PhD candidate at Drew University for many conversations 


about post-modernism and for her clear articulation of what liberationists and post-modernists 
seem to share. 
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of differences. I remain suspicious of the enthusiastic “deconstruction of self” 
of postmodernism that leads to a relativism so thorough that it can only be 
classified as unrealistic because it purposefully ignores experiences and 
understandings that we have shared repeatedly across cultural, political, social, 
racial/ethnic, and sexual differences. I believe that the relativism endorsed by 
postmodernism is an effective way of maintaining present power systems, 
those systems based on race, ethnicity, class, economic status, sex, sexual 
orientation. Together with other liberationists I am suspicious of the timing of 
the postmodem critique of identity and subjectivity just as people from some 
of our marginalized and oppressed groups. Claiming and beginning to have 
small spaces as speaking subjects in the political and academic world.” 

I agree with Justo González that if postmodernity is the state of 
knowledge in the most developed societies, as Lyotard has said, then it is 
indeed the natural outcome of modernity.'* That is to say, postmodernity, as I 
see it, is guiding us to the epitome of modernity, to a universal hegemony 
under the powers that rule. This is why any attempt to organize a different 
voice is denounced as a metanarrative and as such invalid. An example of this 
at a very reduced level, at the level of our own theological enterprise, will help 
to make this point clear. The very first time I made a presentation at 
ACHTUS, the “Academy of Catholic Hispanic Theologians in the U.S.,” my 
presentation, as you can imagine, was on mujerista theology. It was well 
received and I was moved especially by the tears of María Pilar Aquino who 
noted that 1 had taken our community so much into consideration that she 
could find herself in what had been said while that had not been her 
experience with earlier presentations by the Hispanic brothers. But toward the 
end of the discussion that followed, one of the Hispanic brother theologians 
told me that I needed to be clear about which Hispanic women I was referring 
to. In the least belligerent tone I could muster, I said that I found it interesting 
that all the other presentations had referred to Hispanics or Latinos, using the 
male as generic, to include everyone in our communities in a very non-specific 
way. Yet when I spoke about Hispanic women or Latinas who struggle for 
liberation, they thought I was not being precise enough. I saw this as an 
attempt to invalidate any metanarrative that does not derive from those who 
have power and control. Requiring that mujerista theology specify more and 
more our community of reference, struggle and accountability is in my view 
an attempt to keep Latinas’ voices relevant just for Latinas but not for 
Hispanic/Latina theology in general. 


12 1 do not think that postmodernism has touched in any significant way the institutional 
structures of the churches so I do not think that marginalized groups within the churches are any 
better today than 40 years ago. We continue to be objects of care and charity at best, but never 
speaking subjects capable of self-determination. I mention this here because our theology is in 
many ways crafted hopefully to help the churches in their ministerial tasks. So we always have 
to consider the institutional churches and not just the academy as a point of reference for 
measuring the effectiveness of our Hispanic/Latino theological praxis. 


13 Justo Gonzalez, “Metamodern Aliens in Postmodern Jerusalem,” in Hispanic/Latino Theology, 
340-350. 
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Though 1 still continue to think that there are some ideas of 
postmodernism that can be useful to mujerista theology as well as to 
Hispanic/Latino theology in general, I continue to distrust postmodernism 
because it refuses to recognize of the importance for marginalized and 
oppressed peoples to have utopic visions, visiones de una nueva tierra y un 
nuevo cielo -- visions of a new earth and a new heaven. It discounts the 
importance of out continuing emphasis on human, moral and historical agency 
and identity as key elements of our struggles. To me this seems an 
endorsement of those who have had power throughout modernity. As Justo 
González says, “If postmodernity is the outcome of modernity, and if ... it 
serves agendas that are similar to those of modernity, we must take care, lest 
we buy into a new system that will turn out to be just as oppressive as the 
previous one -- with the added factor that even the great metanarratives by 
which we have survived so far will have to be cast aside.” '* 

Two important themes related to the tensions between 
postmodernism and liberationist thought, are the relationship between practice 
and theory, and the relationship between aesthetics and ethics. In previous 
work I have contended from the beginning that it is impossible to separate 
practice from reflection, action from theory. I realize that heuristically we 
have to do so in order to understand and explain what we mean but I contend 
that mujerista theology, Hispanic/Latino theology (so far as it is a liberation 
theology) and any other liberation theology, are in and of themselves a 
liberative praxis and not merely a reflection on liberative practices. There are 
two reasons for this. First, there is such a circularity between reflection and 
action that one cannot happen without the other. I have always quoted 
Gramsci on this: “There is no human activity from which every form of 
intellectual participation can be excluded: homo faber cannot be separated 
from homo sapiens. Each man [sic], finally, outside his [sic] professional 
activity, carries on some form of intellectual activity, that is, he [sic] is 
‘philosopher,’ an artist, a man [sic] of taste, he [sic] participates in a particular 
conception of the world, has a conscious line of moral conduct, and therefore, 
contributes to sustain a conception of the world or to modify it, that is, to bring 
into being new modes of thought.” '* 

Of course there are some aspects of our theological enterprise that are 
second-order reflection because they interpret theological writings, religious 
practices, and church teachings inherited from the past.'* But this kind of 
reflection is not exclusively second-order because the point of entry for us is 
the present community of faith, namely, how Latinas and Latinos live 
according to those religious understandings, teachings and practices that we 
have received. Furthermore, if the goal of our theological enterprise continues 


“Ibid, 346. 


'S Antonio Gramsci, Prison Notebook, ed. and trans. Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey Nowell Smith 
(New York: International Publishers, 19751), 9. 


'® Juan Luis Segundo, The Liberation of Theology (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1976), 75-90. 
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to be liberation-salvation, then much of this second-order reflection is in itself 
a liberative praxis. It not only springs from action and leads to action in such 
a simultaneous way that one can hardly speak of “before” and “after,” but it is 
also liberative praxis for this reason: when oppressed and marginalized people 
reflect, this is a subversive act since the powers that control and dominate do 
not think we are capable of doing it, and our reflection --again, which is not 
separated from our action-- is a way of claiming and living our human, moral 
and historical agency. 

Otto Maduro helps to clarify this from another perspective. He 
makes very clear that theories are, “neither ‘copies’ of actual reality nor 
simple illusions thereof. .... At best, theories are systems of signs trying to 
imitate and evoke one view --among many-- of a few actively selected and 
creatively interrelated points of a certain domain. .... [Though] we certainly 
need theories in order to know the reality of religion among U.S. Hispanics, 
no theory can ever exhaust the infinite wealth of reality; no theory can ever 
explain anything either fully or definitely, and no theorizing can ever 
substitute for continuous, renewed empirical research on our changing reality. 
On the contrary, theories are useful only insofar as they stimulate fresh 
questions, unconventional hypotheses, creative explanations. Theories are 
worthwhile if we take them as flexible, open, partial, provisional, limited 
tools. Thus, we should allow ourselves to utilize, question, complement, 
supplement, correct, transform, and substitute our theories according to the 
requirements emerging from the journey of our people, from our empirical 
research, and from our creative imagination, both individually and 
collectively.”'” 

I read Maduro as saying that even when our theological elaborations 
have a strong philosophical bent, they cannot be separated from the empirical. 
Theories and elaborations have to be grounded somehow in our journeys as 
Latinas and Latinos, they have to use language and forms of reasoning that are 
not foreign to our communities, and they have to contribute in some way to 
the struggles for liberation of our communities. Theories and philosophical 
elaborations that do not further liberative action, that do not add anything to 
our theological understandings, that are another way of arriving at the same 
conclusions but using language and forms of reasoning alien to our culture, 
are not intelligible to our communities. More than that, I distrust them for I 
think they contribute to a so-called specialization of theology that quickly 
turns into mystification, making it inaccessible to our grassroots communities 
and contributing to an academic elitism. Such specialization exaggerates the 
professional and social function of intellectuals, who quite commonly 
denigrate the intellectual capacity and ability of those without formal 
education or academic degrees. 

It serves us well here to remember that Hispanic/Latino theology is 
rooted in a specific community of faith and that, as such, it claims to deal with 


'7 Otto Maduro, “Notes toward a Sociology of Latino/a Religious Empowerment,” in 
Hispanic/Latino Theology, 158-159. 
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reality. It is important to keep in mind what Ignacio Ellacuría tells us about 
reality. We know reality not by looking at what is said about it or by looking 
at an idea of it. To know reality is to be in its midst. To know reality is to 
make ourselves responsible for it, to shoulder it. To know reality is to work to 
change it. Unless we are in the midst of it, take responsibility for it, and work 
to change it we do not know reality.'* Thus in our theological elaborations we 
cannot be far from the reality of our people. We have to find ways to engage 
that reality in an academically honest way. In other words, we cannot use the 
experience of our people merely as examples, as proof texts for our ideas. We 
cannot use their experiences to frame what we are saying, when the frame has 
no interaction with the picture. We have to use the experiences of our 
communities of struggle and accountability as the ground of our theological 
elaborations. A continuous criterion for validity in Hispanic/Latino theology 
is its connection with our people’s experience. That connection will depend 
on how much theology helps the community to be responsible for its reality, 
and how much it helps our communities to change their reality. 

When it comes to the relationship between beauty and justice, much 
of what I have said about theory and practice carries over. I think the 
contribution that Latinas make to the interconnections of beauty and aesthetics 
with justice and ethics is twofold. First, as I have learned from Latinas, there 
is great beauty in doing, in being engaged in action on behalf of justice. As a 
matter of fact, many such actions have really been rituals full of power. An 
example happened at the Catholic “Tercer Encuentro de Pastoral Hispana,” a 
few years ago in Washington, DC. This was a national assembly that starting 
at the parish level had listed priorities to be followed by the church in its 
ministry in the next ten years. Once we gathered in Washington, another 
“línea profética, ” as the priorities were called, emerged: the full participation 
of women at all levels of Church ministry. It was brought to the general 
assembly and approved by simple majority. Then we were told that the 
assembly was operating by consensus and that it had not gained enough votes 
to pass. The women were furious and we protested vehemently to no avail. 
Those who controlled the gathering manipulated the process and the 
participants so that the wording of the new “línea_profética” was changed 
considerably and weakened. I am convinced that those in charge of the 
meeting never doubted that they could effectively block the introduction of a 
“línea profética” that could be read to include the ordination of women. Even 
though they knew they could block the action, they remain concerned I 
venture to say scared of what the women were going to do. They knew we 
were very capable of symbolic actions, of rituals, that could very well shake if 
not break the hegemonic view of the church, a church controlled by the 
hierarchy and the clergy, that they sought to uphold. And that was precisely 
what happened. We organized a ritual of protest framed as “praying for the 
church.” The organizers could not ignore it. We spread the word that outside 


'8 Ignacio Ellacuría, “Hacia una fundamentación del método teológico latinoamericano,” 
Estudios centroamericanos 30, Nos. 322-323 (Agosto-septiembre, 1975): 419. 
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the church where the Encuentro was taking place we would gather to say the 
rosary the next morning shortly before the opening prayer service would be 
taking place inside. More than 500 people came, including some of the 
organizers for they knew they could not risk being seen as not willing to pray 
“the rosary.” This very traditional prayer, everyone now realized, was not a 
mere “devotional experience,” but had become an affirmation of Latinas.'? At 
the end of the rosary, spontaneously the women turned around and processed 
into the church singing to Mary and making their presence felt in an 
unforgettable way. 

I see enormous beauty in walking around with a picket sign; I see 
enormous beauty in protesting the creation of a garbage incinerator in the 
middle of East Harlem; I see enormous beauty in hunger strikes and 
denunciations; I see enormous beauty in the words and music of “Canto de 
Mujer,” which remains one of the best explanations of mujerista theology.” 
These prophetic rituals carry within them enormous power because of their 
beauty, and they are beautiful precisely because of their power to bring about 
Justice. They make present for us today the wisdom of our forebears from 
Mesoameria who, as Ana Maria Pineda continues to remind us, believed that 
to be able to be an artist — a tlacuilo -- one had to commune profoundly with 
God in one’s heart at the same time that one entered into the history of the 
people. As they saw it, the artist had the same obligation as the wise ones who 
were the caretakers and interpreters of their painted codices, the tlamatinime. 
Artists as well as the wise ones had “to ponder the stories of the people in 
order to transfer that divinely inspired wisdom onto the amate paper of the 
codices.”?' In other words, art, as well as divine revelation, had to do with the 
stories of the people. If today, then, action on behalf of justice is seen only as 
message, sermon, and prose, and not as vision, hymn, and poem, we are 
reaping the hegemonic effects of rationalization and analytical thought. We 
must in no way forego the appreciation and importance of beauty and 
aesthetics for those who emphasize action on behalf of justice as an intrinsic 
element of the gospel message. ” 

The second contribution of Latinas to the relationship between ethics 
and aesthetics has to do with our understanding of praxis and of the 
relationship between form and content. Goizueta has addressed this issue 


19 Rodríguez, p. 133. 


20 Rosa Marta Zárate Macías, “Canto de Mujer,” in Concierto a mi pueblo tape produced by Rosa 
Marta Zárate Macías, P.O. Box 7366, San Bernardino, CA 92411. For the full text of this song 
see Ada María Isasi-Díaz, “Mujeristas: a Name of Our Own,” Christian Century (May 24-31, 


1989): 560-62. 


21 Ana María Pineda, “The Oral Tradition of a People - Forjadora de rostro y corazón,” in 
Hispanic /Latino Theology, 108-109. 


22 This is a reference to the quote Roberto Goizueta uses to start his article in Hispanic/Latino 
Theology, 261. Itis also another way he quotes from Nicaraguan poet Juan Gonzalo Rose on 


page 266. 
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extensively in his theopoetics and J have learned much from him. We both 
agree that, as he says, “the affective, aesthetic imagination, the rational 
intellect, and ethical-political commitment are all intrinsic dimensions of 


human praxis.” ” 


I have maintained consistently that practice cannot be divorced from 
reflection and that the best explanation of Latinas lived-experiences — 
including the role religion and religious practices play in them—are the ones 
they give in their narratives where they capture their affective engagement in 
lo cotidiano (the everyday), and their ethical preoccupation with what happens 
in their communities. It is at the level of the macro-strategies and the 
metanarratives, because they do not take praxis and lo cotidiano into 
consideration, that one finds a negative “theoretical understanding of human 
praxis [that reduces] the human person to Y a mere instrument of ethical- 
political transformation or an abstract, ahistorical, conceptual “existence.” 

When the theological enterprise attempts to fit into categories what 
Latinas say, it instrumentalizes them or makes them abstract and ahistorical. 
This is precisely what mujerista theology seeks to avoid. It allows each Latina 
voice to stand with its specificity without negating shared understandings and 
visions that emerge from shared lived-experiences. *° 

The interplay of aesthetics and ethics has emerged in mujerista 
theology precisely because we understand the shared-lived experiences of 
Latinas with its enormous charge of affectivity, imagination, and symbolism. 


What Goizueta calls “historical praxis or communal intersubjectivity,” is the © 


source of our theological elaborations."The interplay of aesthetics and ethics 
is what is at work in our commitment to return to the community their own 
reflections now seen through the lens of liberation and, therefore, capable of 
serving as building blocks for the creation of a just society. 

Hispanic/Latina theology with its different variations -- Catholic, 
Protestant, Pentecostal, mujerista -- is an enterprise born out of the centrality 
of religion in our culture and the struggles of our people. It is a theological 
enteprise that has attained a surprising maturity in a very short period and 
that now finds itself at the threshold of growing in further diversity and 
complexity. This does not mean, however, that it has to stop being a teología 
de conjunto or that Hispanic/Latina theologians have to stop being a 
community of theologians. Having put our hand to the theological “plow” we 


2 Roberto Goizueta, “U.S. Hispanic Popular Catholicism as Theopetics,” in Hispanic/Latino 
Theology, 264. 


4 Ibid, 264-265. 

2 To do this we have used sociological methods and theories that oppose the creation of abstract 
types and insist on the agency of each of the Latinas we have worked with. For a full 
explanation of these methods and theories see Ada María Isasi-Díaz, En la lucha - Elaborating a 


Mujerista Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), Chapter 3. 


26 Goizueta, 265. 
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can maintain our unity if we continue to be motivated by the desire to serve 
our people. It is our lucha for justice that will provide us with the insights and 
energy needed to embrace differences in such a way as to enhance our unity. 


Resumen 


Este artículo fue originalmente una presentación en un taller de verano 
de la Iniciativa Teológica Hispana. Al tratar de la teología como vocación, 
comienza señalando algunas características de la teología hispana: su relación 
estrecha con la fe del pueblo, su función ministerial, su sentido de libaración- 
salvación y su fundamento en la realidad social, económica y política del 
pueblo. 

El bosquejo del artículo sigue los tres puntos fundamentales del dicho 
de San Agustín: «in necessaris unitas, in diversis libertas, in omnia caritas». La 
principal amenaza a nuestra unidad es lo que Gustavo Gutiérrez ha llamado la 
«salida fácil» y la «salida individual». El segundo punto, «in diversis libertas», 
requiere que veamos el aspecto enriquecedor de nuestras diferencias, 
quitándonos cada cual del centro, y participando de un verdadero diálogo. El 
tercero, «in omnia caritas», requiere que estimemos y utilicemos cada cual el 
trabajo de otras y otros, en lugar de excluirnos mutuamente. 

El artículo procede entonces a una evaluación y advertencia acerca de 
la postmodernidad y su impacto en nuestras comunidades y teologías, para 
luego pasar a señalar algunas contribuciones específicas de las Latinas a la 
teología. Entre esas contribuciones, se subraya la relación entre la belleza y las 
acciones de justicia, así como el redescubrimiento y valoración de lo cotidiano. 

En fin, el artículo concluye con un llamado a la lucha por la justicia, 
en la cual se desarrolla la teología de conjunto que cumple los tres puntos del 
dicho de Agustín 
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Latin American Women Through Missionary Eyes: 
The Women's Work Commission of the Panama Congress. 


Rady Roldán-Figueroa 
Historical Background 


The Congress on Christian Work in Latin America, or the Panama 
Congress, was held from February 10 to 20, 1916, in Panama City. The idea of a 
Congress of this nature found expression during the World Missionary 
Conference of 1910 in Edinburgh. Latin America as a missionary field was 
excluded from the purview of the discussions held at Edinburgh. This exclusion 
was partially grounded on the request of the Anglican Church for due recognition 
to the presence of the Catholic Church in Latin America.' Opposition to the 
discussion of Latin America as a missionary field also came from some German 
missionary societies. Here the opposition was grounded in the fact that the Latin 
American republics represented Christianized societies and that their situation 
was different from non-Christian countries.” 


Such consideration aroused concern among the American delegates to 
Edinburgh. A group of delegates who represented American missionary boards 
with ongoing work in Latin America decided to constitute a committee and to 
draft a statement in this regard. In the statement the American delegation referred 
to Latin American countries as “nominally Christian.” * Furthermore, the 
declaration refers to Latin America as a field where “millions and millions of 
people are practically without the Word of God and do not really know what the 
Gospel is.” * Hence, these delegates concluded, missionary work in Latin 
America deserved an equally “scientific” approach and analysis. 


At any rate, it is clear that Edinburgh left a deep impression on the 
future organizers of the Panama Congress. To their eyes, Edinburgh represented 
the highest achievement in the application of the scientific method to the study of 
missions. In the words of the drafters of the final report of the Panama Congress: 


The World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 
marked a still greater advance in missionary strategy and 
science. Those who had been present at the previous 


' Timothy Yates, Christian Mission in the Twentieth C entury (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 29. 


? Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, Christian Work in Latin America, 3 volumes (New 
York City: Missionary Education Movement, 1917), 1:6. 


3 Tbid., 1:7. 


* Ibid. 
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Ecumenical Conference were impressed by the difference 
between the basis and organization of the two gatherings. At 
New York City, the thinking of the Conference was guided by 
individual opinion expressed by chosen speakers. At 
Edinburgh, commission reports prepared with the utmost care 
formed the basis of all the discussions. Each commission had 
some two years for the preparation of its report. No such 
authoritative investigation of missionary problems had ever 
been undertaken before. The pains taken in the production of 
the reports were fully justified, not only because of their 
completeness and range, but also because they played a most 
important part in the furtherance of a new science of missions 
on the field, so ably initiated at the China centennial of 1907.° 


The concern of the American delegates at Edinburgh found an audience 
in the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. In 1913 that body 
organized the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America (from now on the 
Committee). Dr. Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, was appointed as its chairperson.° The aim of the 
Committee was to deal with issues surrounding interdenominational cooperation 
in Latin America. In September 22, 1914, the Committee decided to hold in 
Panama a conference to discuss missionary work in the region.’ This conference 
later became known as the “Conference on Christian Work in Latin America.” 


The spirit of Edinburgh became the standard for the organizers of the 
Panama Congress. The Committee created eight commissions, each responsible 
for the draft of a report on one of the following topics: Survey and Occupation; 
Message and Method; Education; Literature; Women’s Work; The Church in the 
Field; The Home Base; and; Cooperation and the Promotion of Unity. 


In order to gather information for these reports “an appeal was sent out 
... for the cooperation of Latin-American missionaries through the careful study 
of specific topics and the contribution of theses or syllabi relating to them.” 


The Committee for Cooperation in Latin America, however, could not 
ignore an embarrassing situation. Haunted by the Edinburgh resolution not to 
consider Latin America in the same vein as non-Christian countries, the 
Committee adopted a position of official tolerance toward the Catholic Church. 


® Committee, 1:12. 
7 Ibid., 1:13-14. 


8 Ibid., 1:19. 
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In spite of its intention to “evangelize” Latin America, the Comenten resolved to 
invite leaders of the Catholic Church to the Congress.'” However, far from 
viewing the Catholic Church as part of the solution to the “impending collapse” 
of the Christian faith in Latin America, Protestant leaders saw it as part of the 
problem. This was plainly stated several times in the three-volume report and 
without doubt, it was a basic premise to the entire missionary enterprise in the 
region. For many of them, Latin America was going through a period of rapid 
change and the Catholic Church had failed to provide spiritual direction to the 
Latin American people. For the drafters of the final report of the Panama 
Congress the Catholic Church had failed in its evangelical mission for two 
reasons. For one thing, the Catholic Church in Latin America was the daughter of 
the Spanish Inquisition.’ In addition, the Catholic Church was closely related to 
the ruling oligarchy, a social class that was considered to be at odds with 
democratic ideals and with the prevailing intellectual climate in Latin America." 
These two characteristics of the Catholic Church were blamed for causing 
religious alienation among the Latin American people. It was the responsibility of 
the evangelical churches to step in and save Latin America from its religious and 
moral crisis. 


At the moment that the Panama Congress was held, missionary efforts 
were already well under way in most of Latin America. Statistics gathered in the 
final report reveal that there were 2,172 foreign missionaries at work in Latin 
America. Of these 413 were unmarried women and widows in addition to another 
708 married women. Neither of these last two figures includes women physicians 
for which the report provided no numbers. In terms of physical plants, there were 
a total of 3,913 stations and sub-stations in service.’ The financial investment 
made by major institutions funding work in Latin America jumped from 
$3,290,116.39 in the period of 1894-1899 to $10,565,000.05 in the period of 
1909-1914. ° 


Thus, the main thrust of the Panama Congress was in the area of 
strategic planning instead of the area of promotion. Indeed, its stated goals turned 
around the area of investigation and fact finding. The Panama Congress had five 
goals as defined in a declaration adopted by the Congress’ organizing body on 
August 6, 1915. Of these goals, number four and five capture the spirit of the 
Congress: 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid., 1:76. 
5 [bid., 3:472-73. 


° Ibid., 2:363. 
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Fourth- To unite in a common purpose to strengthen the 
moral, social and religious forces that are now working for the 
betterment of these countries, and to create the desire for these 
things where absent. 

Fifth- To discover the underlying principles upon which true 
national prosperity and stability depend, and to consider ways 
and means by which these principles may be put into action 
and made effective.” 


The wording of the August 6, 1915 declaration was very typical of the 
postmillenial theological outlook of the Congress. According to William R. 
Hutchison, postmillenial theology tended to move away from the revivalist 
emphasis on immediate conversion.* Instead, postmillenial theology supposed a 
gradual process leading to salvation. Environmental forces played a leading role 
in redemption. Hence, when applied to the mission field postmillenial theology 
calls for the spreading of “civilization” as a precondition for the salvation of the 
world. Postmillenial missiology envisioned the spreading of western institutions 
that were capable of disseminating and rooting the gospel message among 
missionary subjects. The opening of every missionary clinic or school was 
perceived as the advancement of the Kingdom of God. Consequently, 
Christianizing came to play a more prominent role than evangelizing. 


Hutchison has observed that Robert E. Speer (who, as the reader may 
recall, was the chairperson of the Panama Congress) was a spokesperson for the 
civilizing emphasis of postmillenial missiology: 


Speer in 1902, protesting that he disliked enumerations and 
cited them only ‘to be rid of them once for all,’ drew on 
Denni’s Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions to enumerate 
not only mission stations, churches, and converts, but 94 
colleges and universities, 20,458 schools, 152 publishing 
houses, 1,200 medical facilities ‘treating every year more 
patients than the entire population of the Dominion of 
Canada,’ and 65 ships ‘belonging to Christ.’” 


Both postmillenial theology and anti-Catholic orientation pointed to the 
Christianizing of the social order as the necessary condition for the success of the 
missionary enterprise in Latin America. However, prevailing paradigms of 
understanding woman came to the foreground when it came to define Latin 


7 Ibid., 1:19. 
8 William R. Hutchison, “A Moral Equivalent for Imperialism: Americans and the Promotion of 


‘Christian Civilization,” 1880-1910” in Missionary Ideologies in thé Imperialist Era: 1880-1920 
(Torben Christensen and William R. Hutchison, ed.: Denmark: Aros, 1982), 167-177. 


? Ibid., 171. 
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missiologists that the first institution that needed to be Christianized was the 
family. As we will see, family life took place within the then accepted sphere for 
woman's action. In this study, 1 will pay close attention to the report of the 
Women's Work commission. In particular, I will try to discern how alternative 
paradigms of understanding womanhood influenced the way the Commission 
interpreted the religious life of Latin American women. 


Missionaries as Brokers of Womanhood 


The report on women's work was prepared by a commission (from now 
on “the Commission”) composed of twenty-seven members, three of which were 
single female missionaries. It followed the same method of investigation as all 
other commissions. Missionaries in the field were sent a questionnaire and their 
answers were consulted for the drafting of the final report. Eighty correspondents 
responded to the Commission’s request. 


For the Commission, female missionaries represented moral and 
intellectual authority. Woman missionaries characterize the very spirit of the 
missionary enterprise. Indeed, the Commission saw its work deeply rooted in the 
history of missionary activity in Latin America. The Commission found its 
predecessors in the work of missionary women such as Melinda Rankin 
(Mexico), Mary Hartman (Surinam), Martha Watts (Brazil), and Frances $. 
Hamilton (Mexico). Most of them personified the struggles and hardships of 
pioneer missionary women. It was their life example that cleared the way for 
women's missionary work in Latin America. 


Notwithstanding the moral authority conferred to the missionary 
enterprise by the exemplary life of missionary women, the Commission also 
turned to them for intellectual authority. The reliance on missionaries for field 
“observations” was a very common tendency in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. It was facilitated by the role of the missionary as “cultural 
broker.” According to Charles R. Taber: 


In the nineteenth century, missionaries were the cross-cultural 
brokers par excellence. Whatever the image developed by 
missionary writing and speaking during this century, that was 
the image that was taken as true by the home audience; for 
good or bad, few if any other sources were taken to be as 
trustworthy as the missionaries who lived and labored for a 
lifetime in the remote regions of the world.'° 


'° Charles R. Taber, The World is Too Much with Us; “Culture” in Modern Protestant Missions 
(Georgia: Mercer University Press, 1991), 86. 
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Throughout the pages of the report on “Women's Work”, we find 
missionaries playing the role of “cultural brokers” between Protestant (North) and 
Catholic (South) womanhood. Their opinions and observations were used to 
shape the collective image of Latin women and to lend support to missionary 
strategies toward women in the region. 


Many of the accounts provided by missionaries about the state of 
women in Latin America were preserved within the report in the form of 
citations. In fact, mumerous pages throughout the report are dedicated to 
reproduce the "expert" observations made in the field by missionaries. The 
Congress itself lent support to this practice. Many of the delegates to the Congress 
were active missionaries and the contributions of those who participated in the 
discussion of the report were recorded as part of the Congress proceedings. 
Finally, at least four of the missionaries who addressed the Congress in the course 
of its duration made the condition of Latin women the center of their speech. 


We must point out, however, that despite the editorial efforts of the 
Commission it is possible to discern at least two areas of tension between the 
views of the missiologists and those of the missionaries. One area in which we 
can note a discrepancy of opinions is in the orientation toward the Catholic 
Church. The Commission followed the official position of tolerance toward the 
Catholic Church that was adopted by the Congress. The Commission’s view on 
this sensitive point was better summarized by the words of Melinda Rankin 
which were quoted by Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, vice-chairperson of the 
Commission, in the closing of the discussion of the report: “It has been a fixed 
principle with me not to attack the Roman Catholic Church, but to present the 
truth and let that do its work.”** Accordingly, anti-Catholic reports gathered from 
the field through the questionnaire method were not incorporated into the body of 
the report itself. Instead, they were relegated to appendix sections and notes. 
However, these marginalized materials confirm that anti-Catholicism was strong 
in the field. 


Another tension of particular interest for our study is the way in which 
distinctive paradigms of womanhood were used to construe the reality of Latin 
American women. The Commission as an editorial body reflects the perspective 
of the interdenominational leadership of the woman's foreign missionary 
movement at home. Indeed, the leadership of the Commission was made up of 
prominent female figures from major American denominations, such as: Belle H. 
Bennett, president of the Woman's Missionary Council (Methodist Episcopal 
Church - South); Ida W. Harrison, vice-president of the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions; and W.C. Winsborough, superintendent of the Woman's — 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church in the US. 


'! Committee, 2:214. 
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The distinction of perspectives in this last area between 
interdenominational leadership and missionaries in the field is one to be kept in 
mind. In her study of the woman’s foreign missionary movement in America, 
Patricia R. Hill identified a transition in the rhetoric of the movement's 
leadership.'? According to Hill, from 1860 to the 1890’s the leadership’s rhetoric 
was characterized by an emphasis on the Victorian ideal of “virtuous 
womanhood.” 


The Victorian ideal of the family was a byproduct of Romanticism. This 
current preserved the distinction between emotions and reason of the 
Enlightenment. The Victorians identified reason as a male property and emotion 
as a female quality. Moral life, under Romanticism, was not so much the realm of 
reason as it was of emotions. Hence, women were perceived as intuitively 
receptive to moral goodness.'? This perception of women had deep implications 
for religious life. As Hill observes: “As more emotional creatures, women are 
more susceptible than men to religious emotion.”'* Moreover, as naturally 
religious beings women were responsible for the crucial task of raising a 
Christian household. 


If men were innately reasoning creatures and women were inherently 
emotional, then both sexes complemented each other. One was incomplete 
without the other. As Janet F. Fishburn has suggested, Victorians saw the sexes 
complementing each other in the mental, moral and physical dimensions: 


Because the sexes were a mental foil for each other, acting as 
mutual stimulus and restraint, the average couple could reach 
a true view of any question by mutual consideration and 
correction. But man specially needed the correction of 
woman’s way. The more aesthetic, intuitive woman needed 
the correction of a man’s force and logic.'° 


It was woman’s role as complement of man to correct immoral leanings. 
Conversely, it was man’s role to provide strength to an otherwise fragile 
existence. A manifestation of masculine strength was “chivalry.” Chivalry, or the 
virtuous deference before the weak, was expected to suffuse the relationship 


" Patricia R. Hill, The World their Household; The American Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Movement and Cultural Transformation, 1870-1920 (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1985). 

2 Ibid., 27. 
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'3 Janet F. Fishbum, The Fatherhood of God and the Victorian Family; The Social Gospel in America 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), 26. 
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between the sexes. Man manifested his strength by protecting, instead of 
corrupting woman’s inborn purity.'* 


Complementary relations between the sexes implied the delimitation of 
proper spheres for man and woman's actions. While work and public life were 
the realm of men, the household was the domain of women. Motherhood 
represented the fulfillment of woman’s role within the family. As mother, she had 
the power of influencing public life through her children and by comforting her 
husband. If children were the symbol of a successful mother, financial prosperity 
was the standard of a fulfilled man.'” 


In the Victorian framework society in general was a reflection of the 
family. This belief had important ramifications for the missionary enterprise. Hill 
has argued this point very persuasively. According to Hill, the Victorian ideal of 
the family called for a missionary strategy focusing on non-Christian women. By 
applying the Victorian notion of the complementary relation of the sexes, the 
leadership of the woman’s foreign missionary movement divided the missionary 
field into two “spheres” of service. One sphere, the Christianizing of “heathen” 
institutions, was reserved for masculine initiative. The other sphere was the 
household and it was claimed by the woman's foreign missionary movement as 
the sole responsibility of Christian women. Christian women were naturally fitted 
to minister to “heathen” women. The qualities attributed by the Victorians to 
women were though to be universal. Therefore, women who did not enjoy the 
“elevated status” of Christian women were viewed as burdened spirits, victims of 
“heathenism.” 


By the time the Panama Congress was celebrated, however, the 
woman’s foreign missionary movement was under a new generation of leaders 
who stretched the limits set by the Victorian model. Hill argues that by the 1890’s 
a transformation had already taken place in the rhetoric of the movement’s 
leadership. The leadership’s only link with the Victorian ideal was that of an 
artificial discourse meant to spur the support of the rank and file auxiliary 
members.'® As the movement grew in the later half of the nineteenth century, it 
began requiring the employment of full time staff.” It also demanded the 
adoption of a business-like mentality with its emphasis in effectiveness and 


16 Thid., 27. 
Y Ibid. 
18 Ibid., 94. 


1% Ibid., 84. 
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efficiency.” Accordingly, recruiting criteria shifted from spiritual life and 
religiosity to professional credentials. - 


In the 1890’s, a paradigmatic shift took place away from the “virtuous 
woman” to “educated motherhood.”” The new rhetoric of the professional 
leadership translated into a widening of the definition of evangelistic work.”* It 
also emphasized the scientific approach to the field of missions. A theoretical 
implication of this emphasis was a change in the way women were conceived as a 
missionary subject. Under this paradigm women were no longer considered to be, 
by nature’s design, true and virtuous mothers. Now, motherhood and the family 
were viewed as part of the socializing process. The leadership of the woman’s 
foreign missionary movement saw a new dimension to their work. As Hill points 
out: 


In the context of the new therapeutic culture, maternal 
instincts were no longer regarded as sufficient for the vital 
task of motherhood. Women needed to be trained, in 
accordance with scientific theories of child development, for 
the important social function of rearing children.?* 


When we approach the Commission’s report on “Women’s Work,” we 
can perceive a tension between these paradigms as they influenced the thinking of 
leaders and missionaries. While the leadership as editorial body operated within 
the paradigm of “educated motherhood,” most missionaries operated under the 
notions of “virtuous motherhood.” These paradigms provided the conceptual 
foundations over which each group, leadership as well as missionaries, built their 
image of Latin American women. 


Contending Images of Latin American Women 


In agreement with their scientific approach to missionary work, the 
Commission opted for a description of Latin American women based on a 
deterministic view of social classes.4 According to the Commission there were 


2 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., 92. 

2 Ibid., 5. 

2 Ibid., 125. 

A Ibid., 116-17. 


25 Committee, 2:127. 
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four types of women in the region: women of “higher” class; women of “middle” 
class; women of “humble” class; and “indian” women.”° 


The report characterized women of “higher” class as lovers of large 
families and devoted to family values.?” They were brighter than Latin American 
men and possessed a stronger character than their male counterparts. Interestingly 
enough, the Commission’s evaluation of Latin American men as inferior relies 
heavily on the Victorian notion of chivalry. As we mentioned, the new 
professional leadership of the woman’s foreign missionary movement preserved 
elements of the Victorian rhetoric in order to keep a link with the rank and file 
membership of local auxiliaries. Latin American men were inferior because they 
were not chivalrous. Contrary to the Victorian expectation, Latin American men 
did not yield before the fragility of women. Under the veil of scientific 
observation the report points out that: 


Professor E. A. Ross says that ‘in the higher classes of tropical 
South America the women are distinctly brighter than the 
men,” and that on the West Coast they ‘have more character.’ 
He attributes this to the early immorality of the men, which 
affects unfavorably both body and mind.* 


“Higher” class women were also considered the “natural” leaders of 
Latin American womanhood. Their intellectual abilities had not been fully 
developed due to the traditional practice of “secluding” women from the rest of 
society. However, this seclusion and lack of intellectual development had 
prevented women from suffering the estrangement from religion that educated 
men had experienced.” “Higher” class women, instead, remained the 
“stronghold” of religion.*” As natural leaders, the Commission felt, all efforts 
should be made to reach them for the Gospel. 


“Middle” class women posed a wide range of different issues. By 
“middle” class, the Commission refereed to women in wage earning occupations. 
For the Commission, this class of women represented the hopes for the future of 
Latin America." The Commission identified progress in the social status of 


6 Ibid. 136-37. 

2 Ibid. 

2% Ibid. 

22 Ibid. 2:128. 

30 Thid., 2:128-129. 


3! Ibid., 2:132. 
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women with the increasing availability of wage earning occupations for women. 
“Middle” class women embody a higher morality that comes through the work 
ethic. This moralizing is seen as a natural sequel to the process of women's 
incorporation to the work force. 


Latin American “middle class” women evoked a significant degree of 
sympathy from the Commission. Incorporation to professional life was something 
that the leadership of the woman’s foreign missionary movement treasured. It 
was through the missionary movement itself that many leaders of woman’s 
auxiliaries acquired the skills that opened up professional life. For them 
participation in professional life represented the fulfillment of the “educated 
motherhood” ideal. However, at the time of the Congress the Latin American 
middle class was only emerging and women within its ranks were being exposed 
to the “evils” of urban life. Here the challenge for the missionary enterprise was 
to prepare “middle” class women for the new challenges of professional life. 


For the Commission, women from the “humble” class represent the 
urgency of the missionary enterprise to the region. The religious decay to which 
the Commission refers elsewhere is made evident in the life of “humble” class 
women. The Commission could not find a more fitting language to describe their 
condition than the language of “‘sin,” which is conspicuously absent in the rest of 
the report. Illegitimacy was the evil that marked the life of women in the ranks of 
the “humble” class. High child mortality was invoked as evidence of the chronic 
“ignorance” of “humble” mothers. In the words of the Commission: 


These women bear not only the physical loads of life, but the 
cruelest burden of all - that of sin; the burden of illegitimacy, 
brought about by the lack of any high standard of male 
chastity, falls most heavily on them.* 


Again, the role of the male figure as a corruptive agent was clearly 
evoked. Clearly, the Commission portrayed Latin American men at all social 
levels as corrupted. This image of Latin American men plays a very important 
role in the Commission’s report. For Latin American men represent the religious 
decay which made the mission to Latin American women so pressing. 


When we tum our attention to the pronouncements made by 
missionaries, a slightly different image of Latin American women emerges. Here 
the prevailing view is that of Latin American women as “stronghold” of the 
Catholic Church. This image was deeply rooted in the Victorian ideal of “virtuous 
motherhood.” 


2 Ibid., 2:130. 


3 Ibid. 2:134. 
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Nowhere is this clearer than in the speech given at the Panama Congress 
by Mrs. John Howland, a missionary wife stationed in Chihuahua, Mexico.* In 
her thought the greatest obstacle to the spread of Protestant Christianity was the 
zealousness of the Catholic mother.*A basic assumption in Howland’s analysis 
was the innate religiosity of women. Howland viewed the Catholic mother as 
driven by an unyielding natural religiosity. That natural “faith” would always 
move the Catholic mother to prevent her children from falling into what she 
conceived to be an “heretical” religion. It was in her nature as mother to believe 
that she could save her children. This point is also made clear in the following 
statement by a missionary from the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions: 


It is undeniable that it is harder to reach the Latin-American 
women than the Latin-American men. While the man goes 
abroad with his mind open for things that are new, she stays at 
the entrance of her home guarding its tradition and its religion 
from foreign encroachment. The key that will open that door 
to the gospel message is what we must find.* 


On the view of Rev. Juan Ortiz Gonzalez, the conservative character of 
Latin women’s religiosity was due to the influence of confessional power.” 
According to Rev. Ortiz, a Presbyterian delegate from Cuba, the control exercised 
by the Catholic priest over the conscience of Latin women did not find a match in 
Protestant Christianity. By means of the confession the Catholic priest “rules 
quietly and secretly and gets at every section of society.” The priest reached even 
into the privacy of the home where no other man could reach without causing 
offense. For Ortiz, the only remedy against the hold of the confessional was the 
work of missionary women. 


Finally, Rev. A. B. Howell, a missionary from the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society stationed in Oriente, Cuba, also evoked the idea of the 
“special” mission of Christian (Protestant) women on behalf of their “heathen” 
(Catholic) sisters.** Howell evinces the premillenial emphasis on conversion that 
was typical of other missionaries. Accordingly, he exposes a narrow definition of 
evangelism that encompasses two areas of woman’s work on behalf of woman: 
intimacy and Christian education. These areas of work were also in harmony with 
the Victorian notion of proper spheres of action. For Howell, it is intimate 
interaction, which is capable of overcoming the hold of Catholic doctrine. 


% Tbid., 3:341-47. 
35 Ibid., 3:346. 
36 Ibid., 2:206. 
37 Ibid., 2:201. 
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Conclusion 


In this paper I set out to analyze a literary product, namely the report on 
“Women's Work” prepared by Commission V of the Congress on Christian 
Work in Latin America. My objective was to reconstruct the image of Latin 
American women as defined by American missiologists and missionaries. In 
order to achieve this objective, I introduced a distinction between the perspective 
of the Commission, as a body reflecting the views of a section of the professional 
“elite” of the woman's foreign missionary movement, and that of missionaries. 


The Commission adopted the ideal of “educated motherhood.” This 
ideal called for a “scientific” approach to the field of missions. Their 
understanding of Latin American woman was deeply influenced by this 
intellectual framework. The Commission did not conceive Latin American 
women as a collective body. Instead, the Commission adopted a sociological 
interpretation of Latin women’s reality. With the adoption of a model of social 
stratification to explain the predicament of Latin women, the Commission moved 
away from the essential propositions of the Victorian framework. In spite of a 
rhetorical appeal to the base of the movement grounded on the ideas of “purity” 
and “chivalry,” the Commission was committed to a scientific approach to their 
subject of investigation. What emerged was a heterogeneous image of Latin 
American women. The Latin American women was not one but many, the result 
of social pressures. However, commitment to a scientific approach did not suffice 
to overcome a moralistic tone, which identified poverty with immorality and 
wealth with virtue. 


Missionaries, on the other hand, voiced a rather different understanding 
of Latin American women. For most of them women of the region were the 
“strongholds” of the Catholic Church. Women were viewed as religious 
creatures, driven by faith and devoted to tradition. All of these were considered 
virtues of Latin women. However, the hold of the Catholic Church exercised a 
corrupting influence over an otherwise noble nature. For them, the solution to the 
resistance presented by this bastion of Catholicism was women’s work on behalf 
of women. 


Resumen 


En el presente ensayo se estudia la visión de la mujer latinoamericana 
que se manifiesta en los documentos relacionados con el Congreso de Panamá de 
1916, en el que varias denominaciones protestantes establecieron y compartieron 
sus agendas, estrategias, métodos, etc. para su obra en América Latina. 
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El ensayo muestra que en los documentos de Panamá se nota una 
diferencia entre los documentos oficiales del Congreso y las actitudes y opiniones 
de misioneras y misioneros. Además, se estudia el influjo que tuvieron los ideales 
victorianos y sus desarrollos posteriores sobre la visión que de la mujer 
latinoamericana tenían el Congreso y otras personas involucradas en la misión a 
América Latina. parte de lo que se explora es el modo es que se estratificaba la 
sociedad latinoamericana, dando por sentado que las clases más pobres estaban 
más involucradas en pecado. Además, aunque sin abundar sobre ello, se 
muestran algunos de los estereotipos que existían acerca de los varones. 
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Jeffrey Gros, F.S.C. 


The theme Fronteras is appropriate for theologians exploring the 
relationship of US Hispanic theologies and the host of concerns before the 
theological community today. This volume collects sixteen essays from 
scholars who presented papers at the 1997 San Diego meeting of Catholic 
College Theological Society. The papers include Catholic and Protestant 
scholars and those writing from with the Hispanic communities and others 
reflecting on this experience from different perspectives and theological 
disciplines. 


The first section treats of the border as an epistemological category, 
with essays on identity, barriers and markers, Latino/Hispanic historiography, 
spirituality and science, and cross cultural pedagogue. While the essays are of 
necessity synthetic and summary, several of them introduce the reader to a 
wide range of scholarship on the themes under consideration with implications 
for a variety of theological disciplines. 


The second section touches on essays about the Church. In this 
section are important essays on patristic themes, Teresa of Avila and 
feminism, Catholic racial and ethnic diversity, the ecclesiologies of Elizabeth 
Johnson and Roberto Goizueta, Catholic-Protestant frontiers, and ecumenical 
ethics. Some of the essays, especially the two on ecumenical relations, break 
some new ground in Catholic Latino/Hispanic theological reflection. 


The third part of the book covers interdisciplinary themes on the 
border between Church and society. Essays look at the Caribbean theological 
experience, liberation theology in the larger context of social Catholicism of 
the early twentieth century, perspectives on undocumented workers and the 
history of United Farm Worker-Catholic relations, and the ethics of 
intervention. The concrete specificity of these analytical studies provide a 
texture and reality to the theological reflection in these essays. 


The broader theological community, both Catholic and Protestant, has 
been enriched by the variety of Latin American schools of theology in the last 
three decades. As one of the countries with a large Spanish speaking religious 
community, the United States Latino/Hispanic theologians have an important 
contribution to make, both in dialogue with Latin American thought and in the 
context of North American and global theological discussions. This is a 
readable and varied resource for becoming involved in this discussion. 
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